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GFNC is on Facebook 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group for members to share observations and other information 
www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted. 











In the last month we have welcomed to the club... 
Nick Carter, East Geelong; Isabelle Diamond, Torquay; Jennifer Calwell, Ocean Grove 


We wish them a long and happy association. 








Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
Submissions for the next magazine will be due on Monday 24 May 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 


Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jog—to the editor. 
The editor for the June edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 





Geelong Naturalist and Geelong Bird Report on Trove 
Recent copies of our magazine and bird report are downloadable from Trove. 


The Geelong Naturalist is at bit.ly/Geelong Naturalist. The Geelong Bird Report is at bit.ly/BirdReport 


Obtain your username and password to log into the GFNC website 


www.gfnc.org.au 
The site is open to anyone to visit, but you need to log in to add records. 


Contact info@gfnc.org.au to receive your user name. You can then create your own password. 








Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are tax- 
deductible. 








The photo on the front cover, by Graham Possingham, is of a Female Scarlet Robin, taken at You Yangs Regional Park 
on 18/4/21. (Refer Excursion report—You Yangs Regional Park, page 16). 


The photo on the back cover, by Chrissy Freestone is of an Otway Black Snail, Victaphanta compacta, taken on 13/3/21 
At Carlisle River (refer to Carlisle River invertebrates, page 5). 





News from the Committee 


t the April 6 AGM the current office bearers and 
committee were all re-elected to their positions 
unopposed, see the back cover for the list. We still 
have vacancies, so contact any of us if you 
are interested in helping out. We plan to meet every two 
months, on a Monday, always via Zoom. 


There are still many members who have yet to pay 2021 
membership fees, which were due at the end of 

April. We'll send individual final reminders in early May. 
Final cut-off date for payment is the end of May. 


For those still outstanding by the end of May this will be 
your last Geelong Naturalist. 


The fees are the same as last year. 


Full Time Student $10 
Part Time Student $20 
Ordinary $40 
Joint/Family $60 


Graham Possingham for the GFNC Committee 


Direct transfer, either at a Bank branch or via internet 
banking, is easiest for us or, if necessary, send a cheque 
by mail. 

The club bank account details are as follows: 


BSB 063 525 A/C 1003 4365 


Excursions are now back to normal! We currently plan to 
restart regular meetings in September at the Botanic 
Gardens Meeting room. Room capacity is 40 (at 
present), so we may need to ask members to register to 
manage numbers. We'll be using a CoOGG QR code 

for contact tracing. Until then we'll continue with Zoom 
events, and even after September we plan to have some 
meetings via Zoom where it makes sense. 





John S. Clark and his bull-ants 


ecently, while scouring the Atlas of Living Australia 

(ALA) for records of the bull-ant genus Myrmecia, | 
came across an interesting entry. At Gellibrand in the 
Otway Ranges were listed six species—all had the same 
date of collection, and they had been collected by John S. 
Clark. The name was familiar as there are a number of 
ants with the scientific name clarki so | began looking at 
the man behind the name, and found a fascinating story. 


John S. Clark was born in Glasgow, Scotland, on 21 
March 1885. In 1905 he came to Australia where he found 
employment in the Queensland railways. He had always 
had an interest in insects, and he was able to develop that 
further during his time there. 


After he married Maggie Forbes in Cairns on 21 May 
1908 they moved to Geraldton in Western Australia where 
he again worked on the railways as a wheelwright. 
Through his interest in insects, he met L.J.W. Newman, 
entomologist with the Agricultural Department who took 
him on probation as his assistant in February 1919. When 
his position was ratified in October 1920, he and his wife, 
and their three children, moved to Perth where another 
daughter was born. In 1924 he was promoted to assistant 
entomologist. 


At the Australasian Association for the Advancement of 
Science congress in Perth in 1926, it was suggested to 
him that he should apply for the vacant position of 
entomologist at the National Museum of Victoria and he 
was duly appointed in November 1926. He began working 
there in January 1927 but almost at once found he didn’t 
really like the museum work and applied— 
unsuccessfully—for a position in New Guinea. In March 
1933 he sold his collection of ants, containing about 8000 
specimens to the museum for 200 pounds. 

Soon after his wife Maggie died of heart disease in 
October 1935, Clark moved from Hawthorn to Fern Tree 


Trevor Pescott 


Gully and in May 1939 he married Phyllis Marjorie 
Claringbull. In September 1943, three months after the 
birth of her second daughter, she committed suicide. 
Unable to look after his six children, Clark sent them to an 
orphanage. 


Clark did not work well with his professional colleagues 
and superiors—he treated them with contempt—and 
when entomologist R.T.M. Pescott was appointed 
Museum Director in August 1944, he promptly resigned. 
But in doing so he lost his income and access to the 
museum. He moved to Mooroolbark where he lived in 
poverty. 


In 1947 the CSIRO engaged him to undertake a complete 
revision of the Australian ants and his first volume, 
encompassing the Myrmecia genera, was published in 
1951. Sadly it received such poor reviews that no further 
volumes were compiled. 


John S. Clark died in his Mooroolbark home on 1 June 
1956, survived by his six children. His collection of ants 
went to CSIRO, Canberra. 


Clark made one remarkable discovery—in 1931 two ant 
specimens brought to him for identification proved to be 
individuals of the world’s most primitive ant 
Nothomyrmecia macrops. Its nearest relatives are 
prehistoric, known only from fossil records. But there the 
story stopped—no amount of searching the area near 
Eucla in Western Australia where they were found could 
locate any more. It was not until a colony was found on 
the Eyre Peninsula some 40 years later was the species 
rediscovered, long after Clark’s death. 


Reference 


Upton, Murray S. 1993. Australian Dictionary of 
Biography, Vol. 13. (MUP). 
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Excursion report—Dog Rocks Sanctuary and Bill Honey’s farm 
22 April 2021 


ith a threatening forecast and a chilling Antarctic 

wind blowing, at the start of our excursion we were 
greeted at the gate on Dog Rocks Road, Batesford by Bill 
Honey. Betty, my in-car assistant, unlike last month, 
behaved impeccably and | even had time on the way for 
a belated breakfast at Café La Hoot in Winchelsea. 


Once assembled and all the formalities completed, we 
set out. The landscape was quite different from other 
outings—large granite outcrops abounded, along with a 
range of woodlands. The Dog Rocks Flora and Fauna 
Sanctuary was for generations the property of the 
Belcher family. It was sold a few years ago, but the new 
owners retain commitment to it—a great benefit to the 
natural environment so close to Geelong. 


From the onset, birds were present. As we set off, New 
Holland Honeyeaters were about. An Australian Kestrel 
flew over, the first of the day’s raptors. Not long after, a 
female Mistletoebird was seen perched in the branches 
and she was soon joined by her partner. A flight of six 
Eastern Rosellas scudded through. The first Red 
Wattlebird called raucously, and a small group of Red- 
rumped Parrots flew out of the canopy. We were walking 
through a mixed woodland with various Acacia species, 
Prostanthera nivea and Kunzea sp. growing abundantly, 
as well as eucalypts. The local Landcare group is 
involved, but ongoing assistance is required to control the 
invasive Boneseed. As we approached the fence, a 
Brown Falcon was spied in the distance. Magpies and 
Magpie-larks were seen and heard. 


On Bill’s farm the landscape changed to more open areas 
with large River Red Gums amid granite boulders, 
covered with a variety of lichens and mosses, jutting 
through the surface. A family of Superb Fairywrens was 
noted at the base of one of these senior trees. A Grey 
Shrikethrush called, and Little Ravens and Red 
Wattlebirds flew over. Welcome Swallows were seen 
overhead, and a flight of Rainbow Lorikeets flew through, 
shrieking as they went. 


One of the projects being undertaken on the property and 
in the sanctuary is the reintroduction of the Silver 
Banksia, once common across the Western District but 
now rare. We were shown the remains of a very large 
Silver Banksia. Around the property were protective 
barriers, made from old pallets, around Silver Banksia 
seedlings, grown from seed from various sites, that will 
hopefully lead to the re-establishment of this species. 


Bill pointed out three areas where stock had been 
excluded for 30 years and one could see a striking 
difference. Many trees have grown, with each area 
showing different species and patterns of growth. Sheep 
graze in the area and there is a resident population of 
rabbits that keep regrowth of Boneseed and various tree 
species down in the unfenced areas. We noticed the 
larval cases left behind by emergent moths littering the 
ground in some areas. Some were the large species we 
had seen at Wooloomanata last month, but there was 
also a smaller species in greater numbers. 
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Trevor Hodson 


As we walked, we were shown a nest built five years ago 
by a pair of Wedge-tailed Eagles. The pair have twice 
been successful in fledging young here, the second 
occasion visible in the larger second layer of sticks. 
Spotted Pardalotes called from the canopy. Later in the 
walk Striated Pardalotes were added to the list. Willie 
Wagtails flitted around the base of a large gum. At one of 
the granite outcrops there was a rock that had been split 
in two leaving a magnificent rippled exposed surface. 


Approaching the small dam, Welcome Swallows were 
seen hawking over the surface and 13 Australian Wood 
Duck lazed on the shore. At the big dam, another group 
of nine Australian Wood Duck were seen with a pair of 
Grey Teal. A Little Pied Cormorant flew off; a pair of 
Australasian Grebes was noted swimming near the reed 
beds; and a pair of Eurasian Coots emerged from the 
reeds. On the shoreline, keeping very still was a pair of 
Black-fronted Dotterels. Looking to the ground one could 
see signs of regeneration of the Red Gums with small 
seedlings breaking through the surface, especially in the 
small hollows left behind by Echidnas. Bill told us that 
Black Wattle had been a predominant woodland species, 
but with the grazing that occurred over three decades 
combined with their short life, they no longer dominate. It 
will be interesting to see what happens in the future, 
especially in the fenced-off areas on the property. Behind 
the large dam, Bill pointed out the hill we were seeing 
was actually the overburden from the Batesford Quarry. It 
is a favourite spot for large raptors because of the updraft 
generated by southerly winds. 


A Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater was seen perching high in 
a dead tree. A Black-shouldered Kite hovered overhead 
briefly and a Whistling Kite was seen off. A variety of 
Thornbills (Yellow-rumped, Yellow and Brown), as well as 
a Weebill were recorded. A White-throated Treecreeper 
was seen advancing up the trunk of a casuarina and 
Grey Fantails were noted in the area. A Wedge-tailed 
Eagle was seen in the distance as George disturbed a 
fox in the undergrowth. At a lone Cherry Ballart, a small 
group of Superb Fairywrens were flying in and out of 
cover and feeding on the ground. As we were searching 
the canopy for a Spotted Pardalote heard calling, a fast- 
flying raptor flew through. Debate about species 
continued over lunch. It was either a Brown Goshawk or 
Collared Sparrowhawk, with the consensus deciding on 
Brown Goshawk—probably an immature female. 


Just before lunch back in the sanctuary, Bill pointed out a 
solo cypress pine, Callitris sp. It was fenced off and is 
reportedly the southern-most specimen of this tree. 
Several seedlings have grown elsewhere on the property, 
not all of them doing well. At lunch, a few other species 
were added to the bird list—Common Bronzewing, 
Silvereye, Eastern Yellow Robin, European Goldfinches, 
Red-browed Firetails, Purple-crowned Lorikeets, White- 
plumed Honeyeaters, White-naped Honeyeater, Dusky 
Woodswallow, Grey Shrikethrush and Brown-headed 
Honeyeater. The total number of species seen was 49. 


It was a great day out despite the threatening weather. 
Hearty thanks to Bill Honey for allowing us access to his 
farm; for his enthusiasm and commitment to the natural 


world and desire to share it. He offers anyone access, but For the full list of species please follow the eBird links 
if we wish to visit this wonderful site, we must contact him below. 

first. Thanks too, to the owners of the sanctuary for again 

permitting us access to their property, and to Lynne Bill Honey’s property, Yarto: https://ebird.org/australia/ 
Clarke for leading us so well. It is so good to be out and checklist/S86071342 

about again, catching up after COVID-19 restrictions and 

to see conservation at work. It can be quite a simple Dog Rocks Sanctuary: https://ebird.org/australia/ 
thing—fence off sensitive areas, control pests and checklist/S86071335 

predators and sit back and watch nature recover. 
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Male Mistletoebird Female Mistletoebird 
Photos: Susan Kruss 





Pallet barriers protecting Silver Banksia seedlings 
Photo: Trevor Hodson 





Spotted Pardalote Photo: Susan Kruss Remnant Silver Banksia Photo: Trevor Hodson 
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April butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


n 1 April two Monarchs were sighted at the Geelong you think they are doing anything unusual. 

Botanic Gardens. This was not an April Fools’ Day 
joke, but it could have been. A visitor told our observer 
Helen Schofield that a schoolteacher had released adults BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CFr, Chrissy 


Observers: 


here after a school project. | would like to know if any Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DTy, David Tytherleigh; 
botanic gardens staff were told of this. The Monarchs GA, George Appleby; GP, Graham Possingham; HSc, 
were seen again in the gardens but also at the same time Helen Schofield; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny 

at Ocean Grove. There were no exciting new blues this Possingham; LBr, Lance Breguet; RLw, Rod Lowther; TFI, 
month, but many Imperial Jezebels and Meadow Argus. Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Cabbage Whites are always around, but worth reporting if 


Green Grasss-dart | 3/4/21 1 in roadside vegetation tl 
Cabbage White 13/4/21 Highton 2 lying on nature strip, middle of the 
day in sunshine 
rs 15/4/21 1 on lawn in bright sunshine 11.30 
a.m., windy, cool 


27/4/21 Addiscott Beach, 1 flying at very edge of 
Anglesea vegetation on sand-veg. 
junction, late morning, warm sun 
Imperial Jezebel 29/3/21 Highton 
a Highton 1 a aeee on Lilly Pilly in JPo, GP 
pe 
— 31//3/21 Samot O | 
aam Femo 
JN 


fe cme) e e 


ee his Anglesea At least 8 at various places along 
Coalmine Rd, flying and sailing 
above treetops, mostly Messmate 
Stringybark and E. obliqua 


rr ie) Pt ee | 1 fluttering around trees 


a ae) Disa TE Park 3 flitting about in Geelong Botanic 
Gardens, 1 in Eastern Park, north of 
Botanic Gardens 


ia Deakin University, 1 flying high around canopy of 
Waurn Ponds flowering eucalypt, mid-afternoon, 
sunny 


Se Bannockburn 4 individuals scattered through for- 
est around mistletoe and flowering 
eucalypts 

a Thirteenth Beach 10 flying along the coast from Blue 
Rocks to The Bluff with westerly 
moi 


a rel BEER | Rocks 


n 1/4/21 Geelong Botanic Sometimes 1, sometimes 2 flying HSc, LBr 
Gardens close together. Seemed to greatly 
prefer the open Dahlia flowers to 
land on, probably feeding 


Gardens 
e e e e 
Ocean Grove 
| a a | 
Gardens northern pathway 
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Australian Painted | 3/4/21 1 on roadside in hot sun 
Lady 
3/4/21 Whinray Rd, 1 very bright individual in garden WCo 
Meredith 


Yellow Admiral 17/4/21 Addiscott Beach, 1 flying around sand then back into JN 
Anglesea dune scrub late morning warm 
sunshine 
not land 
Meadow Argus 29/3/21 Big Marsh/Saltwater | 10. Probably many more in grassy GA, CFr 
Swamp, Belcher’s edge of the swamp, just inside the 
Lane gate from the lane 
Took off together, Picnic table area, 
11.15 a.m. 


15/4/21 Bellbrae 2. Active, sunning where possible 
22/4/21 Blue Rocks 1. In weedy grassland behind the GA 
dunes, not very active. Fresh westerly 
wind 
Common Brown 3/4/21 Anglesea At least 20 scattered along Coalmine JN 
Rd, warm and sunny 
5/4/21 Ocean Grove Nature | 52. All females, seen over a 90 minute | BML 
Reserve period, eastern side of reserve 
18/4/21 Bannockburn At least 8, flushing from leaf litter in JN 
sunshine, all females 


Carlisle River invertebrates 


8/4/21 Bambra Bushland 2, 1 resting on tree guard in 
Reserve revegetation area, the other nearby 
around grass 





Trevor Pescott 


The following list of invertebrates has been compiled from observations and photographs taken during the GFNC Fauna 
Group survey at 265 Sand Pit Road, Carlisle River, 11—14 March 2021. For the main report on the survey see Geelong 
Naturalist April 2021. 


Oreixenica kershawi—Striped Xenica Chrysolarentia vicissata—moth 
Heteronympha penelope—Shouldered Brown Tebenna micalis—Vagrant Twitcher moth 
Heteronympha merope—Common Brown Proteuxoa saguinipuncta—moth 

Pieris rapae—Cabbage White Epicoma pontificalis—moth 

Zizina otis—Common Grass Blue 

Myrmecia pyriformis—bull-ant Vespula germanica—European Wasp 
Amblyopone sp.—Dracula Ant 

Podomyrma sp.—Musclemen Tree Ant (Several seen as | Spider-hunting wasp—mud-nest containing a large number 
individuals over the two days and all had wings so the of spiders built into a folded canvas chair. 
assumption is they are queens) 

Subfamily Dolichoderinae—odorous ant species. 

Family Staphylinidae—rove beetle Jotus sp.— jumping spider 

Family Carabidae—ground beetle Small red-and-black spider 

Scaptia sp.?—March fly 

Inopus sp.—Soldier fly Victaphanta compacta—Otway Black Snail 
Ladybird instar Austrorhytida sp.—carnivorous snail 
Schizobothrus vittatus—Short-horned 

Grasshopper Engaeus sp.—burrowing crayfish (mud-digging pile 
Phaulacridium vittatum—Wingless Grasshopper observed) 

Subfamily Nemobiinae—ground crickets 

Panesthia australis—Australian Wood Cockroach Leech—black species 





The above details are the result of observations from Helen Schofield, Bernie Lingham, Chrissy Freestone, Lance 
Breguet, Barry Lingham and Trevor Pescott. 


Reference: 


Pescott, T. (2021) ‘Carlisle River fauna survey 11—14 March 2021’, Geelong Naturalist, vol.56, no. 11, p. 20. 
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Bambra Bushland Reserve fauna survey 
8—11 April 2021 


ntroduction 

The GFNC has adopted the general Bambra area as 
one of its study areas. Over the last few years, we have 
carried out surveys at the Bambra Wetlands, Jinda Park 
(private property) and around Peter’s Hill. Each has 
provided different habitat types and we are gaining a 
useful understanding of the general area. 
The East Otway Landcare Group has been supportive of 
this approach, and suggested we should investigate 
another area on the south side of the Bambra-Aireys Inlet 
Road where they are beginning a revegetation project on 
a long disused tip site. While most of the deposited 
rubbish was buried after the tip was closed about 30 
years ago, there was still some hard rubbish that they 
removed before planting began last year. 
The former tip site has a dense cover of exotic grasses, 
mainly phalaris, and it is among this grassy area that the 
replanting has been done. 
Surrounding the grassy area is indigenous messmate 
woodland in good condition which is known as the 
Bambra Bushland Reserve, managed by Parks Victoria. 


Weather 
Initially fine and warm, it became colder on Friday and 
rain fell during the weekend. 


Method 

The site where the tip had been in the past was open but 
with a dense growth of mainly phalaris and other tall, 
introduced grasses; in this area we set two lines each of 
10 Elliott traps. Another 19 Elliott Traps were set in a 
meandering line through indigenous bushland along and 
across a Shallow valley that ran down from the road on 
the west side of the former tip site. 


Results 

The traps were checked each morning at 9.00 a.m., and 
details were recorded before releasing the terrestrial 
mammals that were caught. The bats were released at 
night. 


Elliott Traps 
A total of 39 were set for three nights. 


09/04/21 — Agile Antechinus: one male, one female 
— Dusky Antechinus: one male 
— Swamp Rat: two (not sexed) 
— Bush Rat: two (not sexed) 
— House Mouse: one (not sexed) 
10/04/21 — Agile Antechinus: two males 
— Swamp Rat: two 
— Bush Rat: one 
— House Mouse: four 
11/04/21 — Agile Antechinus: three 
— Swamp Rat: three 
— Bush Rat: one 
— House Mouse: seven 
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Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Harps Traps 
Two harp traps were set in place for two nights. 


09/04/21 — Lesser Long-eared Bat—one female 
— Southern Forest Bat—four males 
10/04/21 — no catch (the weather had cooled, and some 
rain was falling.) 


Cameras 
We did not use cameras on this occasion. 


Tiles 
We do not have a grid there at present. 


Mammals 

Agile Antechinus—seven caught, with both sexes 
present. Most were in the bushland area 

Dusky Antechinus—one caught in the bushland area. 
Common Ringtail Possum—one observed high in a tree 
near the hall. 

Swamp Wallaby—scats noted. 

Lesser Long-eared Bat—one caught. 

Southern Forest Bat—four caught. 

Swamp Rat—most were in the grassy area, with two in 
the adjacent bushland. 

Bush Rat—most in the grassy area. 

House Mouse—12 caught in the Elliott traps. 

Red Fox—scat noted. 


Herpetofauna 
Pale-flecked Garden Sun-skink—one noted. 


Invertebrates 

Imperial Jezebel Butterfly—one found dead, but there 
were many butterflies, probably this species, flying 
around the Messmate canopy. 

Common Brown Buitterfly—several females present. 
Shouldered Brown Butterfly—two seen. 

Multi-spotted Darner Dragonfly—one photographed. 
Red Bull-ant Myrmercia simillima—a number of nests 
noted. Several were in the bushland area where they had 
completely taken over old stumps up to 60 cm high, that 
were the result of early timber/firewood gathering. 

Black Jumper Ants M. pilosula—at least one nest found. 
European Wasp—one was seen hunting, capturing and 
killing blowflies that were attracted to a fresh fox scat. It 
would carry its victim away, presumably to a nest. 
Leopard Slug—one found in an Elliott trap 

Common Rough Woodlouse Porcellio scaber 

Yellow Mealworm Beetle larva Tenebrio molitor 
Flat-backed millipede Family Paradoxosomatidae 

Land Planarian—three-lined probably Fletchamia 
mediolineata 


Plants 
although no plant list was compiled, it is intended that a 
search for orchids will be carried out later in the year. 





Birds 





Galan Brown Thornbill č = = 6 | 
Eastern Rosella Grey Shrike-thrush _ _ č  — |4 | 
_New Holland Honeyeater |8 | Common Blackbird _ _ _ —  — M 
Permits Thanks 
The survey was carried out in accordance with our To all who assisted in some most uncomfortable 
WSIAEC approval 32.18, DELWP permit 10009049 and conditions. Jill Stewart of the East Otway Landcare Group 
SPPL20072. suggested the site for the survey; Scott Rolph prepared 
the bird list. 
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-Multi-spotted Darner Dragonfly, Bambra Bushland 8/4/21 l l Agile Antechinus, Bambra Bushland 9/4/21 
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April fauna report 


here have been fewer than usual reported sightings 

on our club observation pages this month, but those 
that have come in are interesting as always. It is worth 
remembering that we register these sightings on the 
Victoria Biodiversity Atlas (VBA) and from there to the 
Atlas of Living Australia (ALA). Consultants and 
researchers use VBA and ALA for their background 
studies. 
Short-beaked Echidna: a large individual was seen at 
3.00 p.m. on 30 March walking across the road near 
Rocky Point Lookout, Torquay (GGt). 


Common Wombat: ‘cubic’ scats were found on the 
ground and on a small rock at Long Forest. These are 
typically those of wombats (MHe). 


Common Ringtail Possum: one road-killed on Bells 
Boulevard, Jan Juc on 27 March (GGt). One was noted 
walking along an internet cable in Newtown on 7 April 
(CMo); on 14 April one was seen outside its drey in 
Candover Street, Geelong West, on 14 April; it was seen 
again leaving the drey on the following day (NFe, BFr). 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo: 10 noted on Swamp Road, 
Balliang on 6 April (DFe, BFr). 


Swamp Wallaby: on 3 April, one was noted at 7.45 a.m. 
beside Coalmine Road, Anglesea (JN); on 6 April, one 
was seen near the riverbank under the cover of Black 
Wattles, Lerderderg River, Western Highway, Bacchus 
Marsh (BFr). 


Weather permitting, we will also use our harp traps. 


near Sharps Crossing. 





Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Fallow Deer: a female was seen beside McKenzie Track, 
Carlisle River on 14 March (CMo). 


Spotted Grass Frog: two were found under a tile at our 
study site, Sutherlands Creek, on 31 March (BL, TP). 


Marbled Gecko: one was found under some builders’ 
rubble beside Hovells Creek, east of Forest Road North, 
Lara, on 16 April (TP). 


Jacky Lizard: a solitary individual was seen running into 
a rabbit burrow on Wooloomanata property, Lara, on 25 
March (BFr); three were found under survey tiles at 
Bannockburn North Bushland Reserve on 6 April; one 
was a tiny individual, another larger and the third was 
adult-sized (HSc, LBr, TP). 


Pale-flecked Garden Sun Skink (Garden Skink): in 
Fairmont Road, Newtown, one was seen on 1 April active 
in sunny, warm weather; seen again the next day, then on 
5 April one sluggish individual was seen on a concrete 
path at 8.00 p.m. on a mild evening (CMo). 


Blotched Blue-tongue Lizard: on 1 April a large 
individual found alive but with head injuries on Boundary 
Road, Yaugher on a sunny afternoon (TP). 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; BFr, Brad Ferrier; CMo, 
Craig Morley; DFe, Darren Ferrier; GGt, Geoff Gates; 
HSc, Helen Schofield; JN, John Newman; LBr, Lance 
Breguet; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; NFe, Ned Ferrier; TP, 
Trevor Pescott. 


Next fauna survey 
6-9 May: Moranghurk property, Sharps Road, Sheoaks 


We have carried out a survey here on a previous occasion and this time we will concentrate on checking a tile grid and 
setting and monitoring cameras in a search for Brush-tailed Phascogales. Some Elliott traps will also be used. 


Thursday 6 May, 1.00 p.m.—meet at the property entrance which is on Sharps Road, north off the Ballarat Road and 


Friday 7 to Sunday 9 May, 9.00 a.m.—meet at the gate (note the time). 





Vale Nan Smiles 


Club members were sad to hear that another of our long- 


time members, Nancy (Nan) Smiles passed away in April, 


aged 93. Nan and Bruce (who died in 2011) had joined 
the GFNC in 1965 and Nan’s son Peter remembered 
coming on excursions as a youngster. 

As well as her fascination with nature, amongst many 
other pursuits Nan was an active member of the Girl 
Guides movement, a member and friend of the Geelong 
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Deborah Evans 
Art Gallery, strongly involved with her church and a keen 
traveller. 


The club sends its condolences to Peter, Nan’s sister 
Thelma and the other family members. 





April invertebrates report 
Rod Lowther 
Project with 190 species found and identified. Totals for 


the collection now stand at 11 550 observations with 1682 
species recorded. 


any members of the GFNC Invertebrate Collection 

Project this last month exploring sites to visit for the 
upcoming City Nature Challenge. Observations are 
approaching 500 with more than 200 species recorded. 
Last month, project members added a further 417 
observations to the iNaturalist GFNC Invertebrates 


Order or Family No of observations | Species — | 


The stats for the month split into major groups are as 
follows: 


za 
Katydids 





The observation period is from 24 March to 26 April and 
the numbers shown in brackets are the corresponding 
data for the previous month. The numbers confirm that 
invertebrates are still around despite the temperatures 
dropping if you go looking in suitable habitats. While many 
of the common species in each order are observed in both 
months, we do see that the less common species are 
different. An example is with the dragonflies, for the first 
time we recorded the Common Shutwing Cordulephya 


numbers recorded in March / April. The following link 
provides a view of all species observed during the 
reporting period and can be seen by clicking on the April 
iNaturalists Invertebrates List. 


Thanks to the many observers and identifiers who added 
and commented on observations this month. We had 31 

‘faves’ and I have selected 16 to include as the highlights 
in this report. My apologies for those that missed out with 


pygmaea. This species is a late season emerging the full list of ‘faves’ shown here. Fave List 


dragonfly; the adult rarely seen in January, with peak 










Red-spotted Jezebel Phonognatha melania 








Termownaths suturalis Subfarrety Albothrormnbe 


imperial ezebel 
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Pony Ants 





Banded Garden Spider 


Cri. 


Common Name # Scientific Name Date Observer Location Comments 
Observed 


24/4/2021 


25/3/2021 


5/04/2021 


Spilosoma 17/04/2021 

glatignyi 

Jewel Beetle # Temognatha 22/04/2021 
suturalis 


Imperial Jezebel Delias harpalyce 


Harmonia 
conformis 


Large Spotted 
Ladybird 


Kelly 
Clitheroe 


Red-spotted 
Jezebel 


Delias aganippe Graham 


Leaf-Curling 
Orbweaver # 


Phonognatha 
melania 


Marilyn 
Hewish 


Black and White 
Tiger Moth 


Pete 
Crowcroft 


Jenny 


Helen 
Schofield 


Allothrombiinae 
subfamily 


True Velvet Mite # 


15/4/2021 
Anthela Moth # Anthela genus 18/4/2021 


Thread-legged Bug Emesinae 5/4/2021 
# 


Kelly 
Clitheroe 


Helen 


subfamily Schofield 
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Possingham 


Possingham 


Wallington 
Little River 


Long Forest 


Moggs 
Creek 
Batesford 


19/4/2021 Pete Anglesea 
Crowcroft 


Little River 


Steiglitz 


The most common Ladybird in our 
region and also the largest. The photo 
captures this successful predator as it 
seeks out aphids and other insects to 
eat. 

Only 13 records in our collection with 
single observations at You Yangs and 
Brisbane Ranges. 


This leaf-curling Orbweaver is normally 
found in the Mallee and is the first 
record at Long Forest—further 
supporting data indicating the 
uniqueness of this isolated ecosystem. 


Large and attractive moth only seen in 
autumn. 


This jewel beetle can vary in colour and 
is seen from start of Nov. through to end 
June 

The more common of the Jezebels in 
our region. Seen mainly in the March/ 
autumn but can also be seen in spring in 
lesser numbers. 


Arthropods found in plant litter known for 
their bright red colour. Species seen in 
our region are all of this subfamily and 
need the specimen in the lab to identify 
to genus. 


9 species of the Anthela genus have 
been recorded in the region and this 
larva does not match with the common 
species in the database. 


A member of the Assassin Bug family, 
these slender-bodied insects can be 

found both along the coast and inland. 
14 records are in the GFNC collection. 





Common Name # Scientific Name Date Observer Location Comments 
Observed 


Littler's Masked Bee | Hylaeus littleri 17/4/2021 Bernie Ocean Member of the Masked Bee genus and 
Lingham Grove can be seen in urban gardens from Jan. 
to end May. The Noble Masked Bee is 
also in our region but relative rare. 


Rhinoceros Beetle # | Xyloryctes genus 6/4/2021 Trevor Bannock- The photo clearly shows why this 
Pescott burn beetle’s family name is so. Large bulky 
beetle with very prominent horn. Good 
find. 


Pony Ants # Rhytidoponera 15/4/2021 Helen Glenmore Most likely R. victoriae but in this genus 
genus Schofield at least 8 species are known in Victoria 
and can be difficult to identify. 


Scarlet Percher Diplacodes 2/04/2021 Rod Durdid- A common species across most of 
haematodes Lowther warrah Australia but first time found in our 
region (most southern record in 


Common Shutwing Cordulephya 2/04/2021 John Blackwood New species for the collection. Late 
pygmaea Newman season emerging adult. 


Monarch Danaus plexippus | 1/04/2021 Helen Geelong Exciting find at the gardens and many 
Schofield Botanic GFNC members subsequently visited to 
Gardens record species. Present for 4 days. 





Banded Garden Spi- | Argiope trifasciata | 23/3/2021 David East Colourful female spider. This species 
der Tytherleigh | Geelong found worldwide; first recorded in 
Australia in1871. 


# where no common name exists, common genus or family name used. 


It will be interesting to see the range of invertebrate species we can find in the City Nature Challenge 2021 this 
weekend (from 30 April to 3 May). 

Join the CNC Geelong Project to see our progress in this worldwide event. https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/ 
city-nature-challenge-2021-geelong 


International Leader board Project- https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/city-nature-challenge-2021 





Reference 
iNaturalist and Atlas of Living Australia—data and taxonomic classifications 








Boneseeding in the You Yangs 
When: Saturday 22nd and Sunday 23rd May, 9.00 a.m. to 3.00 p.m. 


ue to the COVID 19 pandemic our site at the You Yangs has not seen any plant removal activity since August 

2019. During March, along with two Park Rangers, we visited the site to survey the regrowth that has taken place 
over the past twenty months. Sadly, this length of time has allowed at least one dump of new seeds which will extend 
the time to clear these areas of regrowth in the future. 


The primary area, 'GFNC hill’, has marginal regrowth upside of the East-West walking track, which will be manageable 
with a good turn out of volunteers. 


However, our secondary area, downhill of the East-West walk to the Saddleback track, is heavy with what has been 
rampant regrowth; some plants are almost waist high. 


In order to attract a good turnout of workers, it's been decided to run the working bee over two days instead of the usual 
Saturday. Hopefully this option will see high attendance/ numbers and enable us to reclaim the site to its 2019 state. 


So we are appealing to you, PLEASE try and make it for one of the two days and make this Boneseed Pull the best 
attended working bee in memory! 


Our GFNC site remains the best example of Boneseed control in the You Yangs, but only with our ongoing diligence. 


Where: The Saddle. Our assembly area is reached via the Turntable access to Rockwell Rd. The entry gate to 
Rockwell Rd is located at the Turntable car park, to the right of the toilet block. The road to the Turntable is sealed and 
clearly marked with Parks Vic signs. 


Please be at the Turntable by 9.00 a.m. If you arrive later the gate will be in the closed position but unlocked. There 
may be a witch's hat in front of the gate to deter park visitors from parking over the NO PARKING sign. Remove and 
reposition as required on entry or exit. 
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Connectivity 


t the end of the day, sheep graze among a group of 

paddock trees as the sky becomes gloomy. From the 
nearby roadside, kookaburras laugh their last territorial 
chuckle of the day. A koala, in the high fork of a manna 
gum, makes his presence known with his grunting call. 
The sheep settle into their regular camp among the few 
old trees, remnants of the forest that once covered the 
land. The tallest of these trees, at the edge of the group, 
has been dead for many years. Near the top, where a 
branch has broken off, is a small black hole, the entrance 
to one of several hollows in this precious habitat tree. 
From the hole peeps a little grey head with round black 
eyes, dark ears and a dark stripe down the middle of its 
face, a sugar glider. It listens and looks carefully, before 
coming out onto the trunk. It runs a short way up the tree, 
then launches itself, legs spread wide to stretch the 
membranes between them. It glides twenty metres to 
land with a soft thump on the trunk of a living tree. It runs 
up this trunk and across branches, before gliding to the 
next tree. Other faces appear, one by one, at the 
entrance to the hollow, emerge cautiously, then follow the 
first sugar glider, until seven little grey animals are 
springing along branches and gliding between trees. 
Although the trees are spread out, sugar gliders can 
travel fifty metres in one glide. The old trees form a 
corridor, leading to the well-vegetated roadside. A single 
leap takes them safely over the bitumen road to a group 
of black wattles in a patch of uncleared bush. They use 
their sharp teeth to cut the bark and lick up the oozing 
sap. 


Another old tree, this one living, stands on the roadside 
close to the paddock. From a hollow in this tree peeks 
another small grey head, this one with a pointed face. It 
also emerges with care, showing the black bottle-brush 
tail of a brush-tailed phascogale. Unlike the sugar glider, 
it cannot glide across the road to reach its preferred 
feeding tree. It climbs through the branches of its tree 
and five others to reach a tree with long branches spread 
above the road. These branches form a fragile link 
between the roadside next to the paddock and the patch 
of bush. The phascogale crosses this bridge, unaware 
that a windstorm or overzealous roadside clearing could 
remove it. It may not grow back for many generations of 
animals. 


While the loss of a tree branch or two may not sound 
serious, the consequences may be important for animals, 
such as the phascogale, possums and antechinuses, that 
would no longer be able to safely cross the road. If there 
are no other safe crossing points in their territory, they 
must risk the dangers of traffic or remain on their side of 
the road. This can cut them off from sources of food, 
water and mates. A population of animals that cannot 
move around to find breeding partners, will gradually 
become inbred and unhealthy, with no territories for 
young animals to occupy. This will eventually lead to local 
extinction. As the climate changes, it is crucial for 
animals, birds and the seeds of plants to be able to move 
around the landscape, to find new places where local 
conditions are better suited to their needs. This may 
mean travelling distances of many kilometres, perhaps 
over numerous generations, which is impossible if there 
are no bridges or stepping stones between areas of 
suitable habitat. 
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There are, of course, plenty of things that we can do to 
help this situation. Leaving paddock trees, dead and 
alive, standing, provides hollows which are homes to 
many animals and birds. They also provide feeding and 
resting places for the koala and for birds, as they move 
from one patch of bush to the next. We can plant young 
trees now, to be the paddock trees of the future, and 
plant indigenous vegetation along waterways and around 
dams. A garden or a park of flowering bushes can 
provide a safe haven for birds, as well as a delight to the 
people who live with it. Roadsides are excellent places 
for wildlife, often containing mature trees or patches of 
undisturbed grassland, and a strip of habitat along which 
creatures can travel. 


There are organisations with ambitious goals, aimed at 
helping nature to thrive far into the future. For the last 
fifteen years, Grow West have had an annual planting 
day, to restore habitat on private properties, and build 
habitat links between Brisbane Ranges National Park, 
Werribee Gorge State Park and Lerderderg State Park. 
As the trees grow, animals will have more options for 
moving around the landscape. They will no longer be 
stuck in one small or large patch and will be able to 
interbreed with animals over a wider area, keeping the 
population healthy. Other groups have similar goals of 
connecting areas of important habitat by planting trees. 
Rope bridges have been constructed above highways to 
allow tree climbing animals to cross, and tunnels under 
roads provide a safe path for ground dwelling creatures. 
Biolinks Alliance is running a program called Glideways in 
the Melbourne Ark, trying to find out the best ways to help 
gliders, phascogales and other animals to flourish in our 
modern world. If you have gliders or phascogales, also 
known as tuans, on your property, you can assist by 
letting them know via their website htips:// 
biolinksalliance.org.au/glideways-in-the-melbourne-ark. 
They are also planning a biolink from Wombat State 
Forest to Enfield State Park. All these means provide 
pathways through the environment, and help keep nature 
healthy for its own sake and for us. 


References 


Sugar glider facts https://www.nationalgeographic.com/ 
animals/mammals/s/sugar-glider/ 


Grow West https://growwest.com.au/ 


Biolinks Alliance https://biolinksalliance.org.au/glideways- 
in-the-melbourne-ark 


All references accessed May 2021 


Published in Meredith and District News, September 
2020. 


April bird observations—some highlights 


ariety is certainly an apt descriptor for the records 

which have been logged this month on the GFNC 
observations website. These records cover many, if not 
all, of the habitats we expect to see in this varied 
landscape of ours, from ocean beaches and wetlands to 
woodlands and grasslands. Bird enthusiasts are clearly 
enjoying getting out and taking note of what they see and, 
of course, taking the trouble to submit records which 
allow this important information to enter the formal 
databases for the Geelong region, including the Bellarine 
Peninsula and Surf Coast. 


Autumn brings cooler and usually windy weather. It 
heralds the start of ocean watching season and patrols 
for beach-cast birds. Over the months to come, we hope 
to see plenty of records submitted of our offshore pelagic 
birds and terns, but this month a beach-cast White-faced 
Storm Petrel at Ocean Grove was the pick of these 
records. 


Similarly, autumn is a well-studied and documented 
season for bird migration. Birds which breed at higher 
elevations in the forests and wet gullies of the Otway 
Ranges disperse over winter to areas with more 
moderate weather and more food resources. This 
accounts for the continued recording of Pink Robins, 
Rose Robins and Rufous Fantails in the Geelong 
Botanic Gardens. At least two Pink Robins have been 
reported, both ‘brown birds’ female or juvenile birds; and 
probably several Rose Robins and Rufous Fantails 
based on individual plumage differences of the respective 
birds of each species. 


Flame Robins have begun to move into farm lands in 
Wallington and will hopefully be widespread over the 
coming weeks. Grey Fantails of the Tasmanian 
subspecies a/biscapa have been seen in several 
locations, including Batesford and Connewarre, indicating 
the migration over Bass Strait has occurred for winter. 
High numbers of Blue-winged Parrots have also arrived 
at Connewarre. Pacific Swifts overhead at Modewarre 
and Highton late in the afternoon is typical of windy 
conditions in late summer and early autumn—it pays to 
keep an eye on the skies in these conditions. 

Similarly, White-throated Needletails over Newtown and 
Pt Lonsdale were a welcome sight for keen observers. 
Singing Honeyeaters in Jan Juc were a treat and 
probably indicative of at least local movement of this 
species at this time of the year. Other honeyeater species 
across our region are on the move for milder climes for 
winter. Keep an eye and ear out for White-naped 
Honeyeaters in coming weeks as they continue that 
pattern several weeks after the Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters. A White-naped Honeyeater was noted 
recently heading across Lake Connewarre in a small flock 
of Yellow-faced Honeyeaters. 


Perhaps the migratory woodland record of most 
importance for our area is the reassuring arrival of a small 
number of Swift Parrots back to the endemic Bellarine 
Yellow Gums in Ocean Grove. This critically endangered 
bird is now the subject of a recovery plan as wild 
populations have plummeted to perhaps less than 1000 
birds—so having them locally in our unique woodland is a 
delight. Diamond Firetails at Long Forest, near Bacchus 
Marsh, is an important record as these birds seemingly 
continue to disappear from the Geelong region. 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


Blue-billed Ducks with chicks is an amazing record at 
Yarram Creek on the Bellarine Peninsula as breeding 
records are few here. A female Lewin’s Rail at Lake 
Victoria was a real thrill for observers on the recent GFNC 
excursion. The species is notoriously difficult to see, with 
cryptic habits of skulking in reed-beds. This record was a 
double treat at the same location with two Spotless 
Crakes—another sought-after secretive wetland bird. 


The Little Egret colony at Queenscliff continues to 
support post-breeding juveniles. At the same site, there 
were at least two juvenile Nankeen Night-Herons in, or 
near, nests until recently. 


Over 800 Magpie Geese in Lara utilising cropping 
paddocks was a sight to behold. 


The sighting of two Black-tailed Godwits in breeding 
plumage at Lake Connewarre was a rare treat, as was 
the Sanderling on 28 March late in ‘summer’ season. A 
flock of ten Sanderlings at Blue Rocks was a very good 
find with some showing breeding plumage. This is an 
unusually high number for our local shores but not 
exceptional. A flock of 60 in April 2020; a flock of 23 in 
October 2013; and a flock of 40 in March 2012 were 
recorded in the Black Rock/Blue Rocks area. As species 
such as Sanderlings and Godwits leave us to migrate 
north to Siberia to breed, the Double-banded Plover 
leaves New Zealand and heads for Australia arriving on 
our ocean beaches and estuaries to spend a more 
moderate winter feeding before heading back to the 
alpine areas of New Zealand next summer to breed. 
Once more we sincerely thank the 50 and more 
observers—when we include GFNC excursion and 
Landcare Bird Survey participants—who keenly and 
diligently recorded their observations and submitted them 
to our website and/or directly to eBird as complete lists. 
https://ebird.org/australia/nome?logout=true 
https://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations 


Please remember to login to eBird to make the most of 
facilities such as ways to explore: ‘species maps’ hitps:// 
ebird.org/australia/map and then add the species name, 
and refine the period of time you wish to investigate. Such 
a period may be a current year, or a Sequence of months 
over a period such as 2010-2020. 





Male Scarlet Robin, You Yangs 18/4/21 


Photo: Kelly Clitheroe 
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Orange-bellied Parrot Recovery Program News 
March 2021 


Toby Galligan, OBP Recovery Program Coordinator, 


his breeding season (2020-2021) was a good one for 

Orange-bellied Parrots (OBPs). The wild and captive 
populations had productive breeding seasons and the 
release program this summer was successful. DPIPWE 
estimates 185 OBPs will be migrating north from 
Melaleuca this year to winter in coastal Victoria (and 
perhaps south eastern South Australia), which is a 57 per 
cent increase on the number leaving last autumn. 
The breeding population at Melaleuca broke recent 
records with 31 nest attempts and 88 fledglings, which are 
65 per cent and 127 per cent increases on the last 
breeding season, respectively. Eight-six of the fledglings 
have been observed at feed tables. The DPIPWE and 
ANU field team was kept busy monitoring nests and feed 
tables throughout the season. In one day of nestling 
banding for identification, they processed more nestlings 
than they had in a whole season previously. New ground 
was also broken with two nests and seven fledglings 
being produced at New Harbour. 


This is the first season that OBPs have used this site 
since nest boxes were established there in 2010, and the 
first recorded breeding range expansion since monitoring 
commenced in the early 1980s. In 2019 and 2020, 
DPIPWE released OBPs at New Harbour but neither 
attempt resulted in OBPs nesting at the site. The OBPs 
that nested at New Harbour were not previously released 
there and might have been attracted by the recent 
ecological burn at the site to improve the abundance and 
availability of OBP food plants. 


Breeding in the captive population produced 50 juvenile 
OBPs for release this season and maintained about 250 
pairs in the breeding population for next season. Adelaide 
Zoo (AZ), DPIPWE’s Five Mile Beach facility (5MB), 
Moonlit Sanctuary (MS) and Priam Psittaculture Centre 
(PPC), all took part in captive-breeding. Unfortunately, 
Healesville Sanctuary (HS) was unable to contribute due 
to detection of the virus that can cause psittacine beak 
and feather disease (PBFD) among their breeding pairs. 
The PBFD virus is known to circulate in captive and wild 
populations, but HS's breeding population was free of the 
virus until 2020. The virus strains detected there are 
already widely spread in the OBP metapopulation. The 
decision to halt breeding for a year was made to give HS’s 


on behalf of the OBP Recovery Team 


breeding population the best chance to develop immunity. 
None of HS’s OBPs have shown symptoms of PBFD. 

In lieu of breeding at HS this season, 5MB increased their 
number of breeding pairs, which certainly made it a lot 
busier but manageable largely thanks to their custom-built 
facility and the hard work of the staff. 


In recent years, DPIPWE have fine-tuned their release 
program for best results and followed that program this 
season. During October, 31 captive-bred adults from AZ, 
5MB, HS, MS and Werribee Open Range Zoo (WORZ) 
were released by DPIPWE in three events at Melaleuca 
(i.e., the Spring Release) to increase the number of 
breeding pairs in the breeding population. From late 
January to early March, DPIPWE released 50 captive- 
bred juveniles from 5MB and MS in three events at 
Melaleuca (i.e., the Juvenile Release) to increase the size 
of migratory and wintering flocks and in turn increase 
individual survival during the nonbreeding season. 


Now, early in the non-breeding season, DELWP, Zoos 
Victoria and Moonlit Sanctuary Mainland Release Trial is 
releasing 36 captive-bred adults from AZ, 5MB, MS, PPC 
and WORzZ in three balanced groups at The Spit, the 
Bellarine Peninsula, and North Western Port reserves in 
Victoria. The Mainland Release Trial aims to attract 
migratory OBPs to areas of high-quality habitat. The 
project also trials techniques that will inform and improve 
our conservation actions. This winter, Moonlit Sanctuary 
will again use recall training on the OBPs that will be 
released at North Western Port to develop site fidelity; and 
Zoos Victoria, with support from the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority, are setting up a 
remote tracking system at Lake Connewarre. This system 
uses several fixed receivers in the landscape, and tiny 
transmitters on OBPs that will be released there, to collect 
data on their use and movement of the site. This year is 
the 5th year since the current OBP Recovery Plan was 
first implemented in 2017. Recently, we have been 
reviewing our work against the aims, objectives, and 
actions that we set out in the plan. In April, the OBP 
Recovery Team will meet online to endorse the review 
and the way forward for OBP recovery in the next five 
years. | will share this with you in the next OBP Recovery 
Program News. 


eBird Global BIG day 


Craig Morley for the GFNC Bird Group 


Saturday May 8 2021 is your chance to add many of our local species to list for this global effort by 1000s of birders 


worldwide. 


So please get out and about and have a great day birding and adding your observations to eBird as complete lists or 


incidentals. 


To learn more go to: 


https://ebird.org/australia/news/global-big-day-8-may-2021 


https://ebird.org/australia/news/october-big-day-2020-a-qlobal-birding-phenomenon 
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Excursion report—You Yangs Regional Park 
18 April 2021 


ou Yangs Regional Park is a much-loved destination 

for members of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club. 
Despite its history of disturbance and modification since 
European settlement, including the rampant infestation of 
Boneseed Chrysanthemoides monilifera ssp. monilifera 
present since at least the 1950s (Pescott 1995), the park 
possesses a large range of natural and cultural assets 
that are of great interest to the field naturalist and of great 
value to our natural and cultural estate. After the 
COVID-19 disruptions of last year, this month’s excursion 
provided the opportunity for GFNC members—those who 
were highly familiar with the You Yangs and those who 
were not—to gently explore two locations within the park 
and share their knowledge and the joy of discovery. 


On this quite lovely sunny morning, 17 GF NC members 
met at the Big Rock carpark and for the next couple of 
hours explored the area east along Contour Track and 
Rockwell Road. This area is a known location for the 
autumn-flowering Brittle Greenhood Pterostylis truncata, 
a species listed as endangered in Victoria. Apart from the 
You Yangs, the only other known surviving populations of 
this species in the state are at Long Forest and in the 
Gisborne/Toolern Vale area (Bramwells 2003). We 
eventually located a nice sized patch of rosettes at the 
foot of an exposed granite slope, but only one flower. The 
flower of the Brittle Greenhood is relatively large (25 mm 
long) but usually situated on a very short stalk, giving it a 
somewhat squat appearance, resulting in the colloquial 
name ‘Little Dumpy’ (Bramwells 2003; Jeanes & 
Backhouse 2006). Needless to say, this solitary flower 
attracted quite a bit of attention, particularly from those 
with cameras. 





Brittle Greenhood 
Photo: Kelly Clitheroe 


Further up Rockwell Road, Barry Lingham led us to a 
neat circular depression, about 600 mm across and 800 
mm deep, embedded in a slab of granite. This was an 
ancient ‘well’ that would have been utilised by the local 
Wadawurrung people. There are many of these ‘wells’ 
located throughout the You Yangs (Pescott 1995). We 
discussed how people would have excavated such water 


Rustem Upton 


storages into the rock, including surface excavations 
upslope to help channel water into it. It is most likely an 
existing depression, or a weakness of some kind in the 
rock was already present prior to human manipulation. 
Pescott (1995) suggests that xenoliths—boulders of 
‘foreign’ rock embedded in the granite—may be 
responsible for providing the original depressions for 
many of the rock wells located in the area. Once exposed 
by erosion, the xenolith becomes dislodged leaving a 
depression that can be further enlarged. 


After morning tea, we then relocated to the Toynes Road 
entrance on the eastern side of the park, from where we 
walked to the Bunjil Geoglyph. The geoglyph is a 
depiction of Bunjil, the creator spirit for the Wadawurrung 
people, that was created for the 2006 Melbourne 
Commonwealth Games using huge rock boulders. It also 
seems to be a good site to look for stone artefacts. A 
number of rock flakes, about the size of a guitar plectrum 
and of a rock type different to what is naturally present at 
the site (i.e. not granite), were found around the 
geoglyph. These flakes showed definite signs of being 
‘worked’—signs of where the rock had been struck off a 
larger ‘core’ stone, shaped in order to be better held, or 
had its cutting edge enhanced. 


The history of plantation and revegetation plantings at the 
You Yangs over the last 100 years resulted in some keen 
discussion throughout the day, in particular relating to 
eucalypt and wattle identification. At least 36 eucalypt 
species have recorded in the park (11 of these being 
indigenous) (Pescott 1995), so even the most seasoned 
eucalypt aficionado had to pay very close attention when 
trying to arrive at a correct identification. 


Mistletoe was highly conspicuous in some locations, 
particularly Box Mistletoe Amyema miquelii. Of particular 
interest was one specimen of Box Mistletoe growing on a 
Black Wattle Acacia mearnsii. Box Mistletoe is generally 
regarded as a eucalypt specialist, although Watson 
(2011) acknowledges that acacias can play host on 
occasions. Adding to this interest was that this same 
Black Wattle was also hosting a Harlequin Mistletoe 
Lysiana exocarpi. Harlequin Mistletoe is an Australian 
endemic species that can be regarded as a bit of a 
generalist, being recorded on over 100 different species 
across more than 20 families (Watson 2011). There were 
a few specimens observed growing on Black Wattles and, 
although not observed on the day, it would not surprise 
me to find the species growing in the park on Cherry 
Ballart Exocarpos cupressiformis, a species quite 
common in the You Yangs. 


Due to the prevalence of Mistletoe, sharp eyes were on 
the look out for Azure butterflies to add to the recent 
sightings in the local area. No Azures, but a similarly 
mistletoe-loving Imperial Jezebel was sighted flitting 
through the tree tops. The general abundance of female 
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Common Browns was also noted. Another Lepidopteran 
highlight of the day were the numerous Variable Anthelid 
Moth larvae that were observed amongst eucalypt foliage. 
These larvae are quite large (~60 mm long) and have a 
very hairy or woolly appearance. They apparently feed 
mainly at night and shelter during the day (Zborowski 

& Edwards 2007)—although most of the individuals we 
saw were quite easy to find. 
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Variable Anthelid Moth larva 

Photo: Graham Possinghsm 
The You Yangs has a very good reputation as a place to 
see bird species that are generally easier to find in drier 
country north of the Great Dividing Range. Although there 
were no sightings of any major regional significance, the 
birdlife was reasonably plentiful, with some species 
providing us with very abiding views. Some of the group 
got to practise their LBJ (Little Brown Job) identification, 
with four Thornbill species, as well as Weebill, being 
recorded. Male and female Scarlet Robins put on a bit of 
a show for the photographers, while Bunjil and friend (a 
pair of Wedge-tailed Eagles) put in an ‘in-the-flesh’ 
appearance. The full bird lists of the day can be viewed at 


https ://ebird.org/australia/checklist/S86464193 and 
https ://ebird.org/australia/checklist/S86464154. 


Another highlight was a Koala, spotted in a Red Box/Blue 
Box on Branding Yard Track. There was some debate as 
to whether it was carrying a joey or not. The choice of 
tree species here is interesting, as Duffy (2018) states 
that the use of Red Box/Blue Box trees by Koalas in the 
park over the past few years has been minimal, 
accounting for at most only 1.5 per cent of observations. 
Perhaps it went up this tree due to human disturbance, 
but it definitely didn’t seem too concerned about our 
presence. 





Photo: Kelly Clitheroe 
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Overall, we had a highly enjoyable day doing what field 
naturalists do best—rambling around, investigating and 
enjoying each other’s company. Even for some of the 
group who were highly familiar with the park, the 
excursion provided a slightly different experience of the 
place with some noting that the vegetative growth in 
some places was the densest that they had ever seen it. 
The You Yangs Regional Park has been rapidly gaining 
the attention of the broader public over the recent years 
with the establishment of the park as a premier mountain 
biking destination; the advancement of outer Melbourne 
and Geelong suburbs towards it, and a consequent 
demand for outdoor recreation space. We hope that 
future GFNC excursions to the park will continue to find a 
reserve with compelling and unique natural assets and 
one that is valued and appreciated by the general public. 
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Hamilton SEANA camp 


It was a geological weekend for us. We walked to the top 
of Mt Napier (Tapoc) and Mt Rouse. We visited Byaduk 
Caves and saw vast holes where the lava had run in 
underground tunnels. We started to look at the landscape 
in a quite different way—visualising the rivers of molten 
lava across the land, some flowing 60 km to Port Fairy 
often through lava tunnels under the solidified surface of 
the flow. But the feature that most took our imagination 
was the field with Tumuli where the lava/steam had forced 
up house-sized sections of tunnels into amazing mounds 
of fractured rock. The Volcanoes Discovery Centre in 
Penhurst was definitely a must see and we were lucky to 
have a personalised talk by geologist Paul Callender 
while we were there. Deborah also had a geological 
weekend, visiting the falls and rapids along the Wannon 
River which starts on the eastern slopes of the Grampians 
and eventually joins the Glenelg River, having been 
diverted to the west by the basalt flows. 

Hamilton Field Naturalists Club hosted a wonderfully well 
organised weekend for a very large group, and we thank 
them very much for their efforts. The meals provided were 





Byaduk Cave 


Walking in the Tumuli landscape 
Photo: Alison Watson 





Alison Watson & Deborah Evans 


superb and the speakers on both nights were excellent, 
with a bonus night walk to see the Eastern Barred 
Bandicoots in the adjacent 90 ha enclosure. 

We visited one of the many lakes—Yatmerone Wildlife 
Reserve, spring-fed from Mt Rouse, where we 
encountered a large sleeping Copperhead Snake. On the 
way home a drive around Green Swamp gave us distant 
views of maybe 100 Brolgas (seen by a group the day 
before). 

An active Rakali was a delightful sight, seen at sunrise 
two days running, feeding at the edge of Hamilton Lake. 
With the new edition of the informative Hamilton Region 
Nature Guide, Hamilton is a great place to visit and 
explore. 


For more information: 
Hamilton Field Naturalists Club https://www.hamilton-field- 


naturalists-club-victoria.org.au/ 
Volcano Discovery Centre 


https://volcanoesdiscoverycentre.com.au/ 
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Just what | need—another hobby! Part 6 


[og Forest natural history 


In 2020, all our lives were turned upside down by the 
coronavirus pandemic and lockdown. This brought our 
project on the Moths of Victoria books to an abrupt halt as 
the Melbourne Museum was closed. It’s still closed to 
Associates and volunteers. 


During this time, | discovered iNaturalist, the global 
database of natural history observations. The GFNC had 
already established an active project and many of my 
friends had joined. This seemed like the perfect way to 
stay connected with my hobbies, learn, communicate with 
like-minded people and make new friends. 


At some point | made a connection between my old love, 
the Long Forest area near Bacchus Marsh, and my new 
interest, iNaturalist. Long Forest’s claim to fame is that it 
contains extensive stands of Bull Mallee Eucalyptus 
behriana in an ‘island’ separated from its main range in 
north-western Victoria. This small mallee remnant has 
survived because of the poor soils and low rainfall in the 
area. Several other plants (and moths and birds) confirm 
the dry-country connection. | realised that using the 
iNaturalist database to document the biodiversity of Long 
Forest could contribute to public awareness, science and 
conservation. 


| had studied the birds in 1981—2005 and produced a 
book, so they were well covered. In any case, eBird is a 
more appropriate internet database for birds. | already 
had many moth photos from regular surveys going back 
to 2003, so | began to enter them in iNaturalist. 


| created a Long Forest project so that any natural history 
records within the boundaries (Long Forest NCR and 
surrounds) were automatically swept up. For my own new 
records, | first concentrated on the plants. They’re easy to 
find—step out of the car and there are plants. I’ve been 
visiting Long Forest for 40 years and | could recognise 
most trees and larger shrubs. However, anything below 
knee height was a mystery. Fortunately help was 
available—iNaturalist contributors are a generous bunch. 
Some have become good friends I’ve never met! The 
VICFLORA Flora of Victoria website has been helpful for 
identification, though the specialist botanical terms 
constantly send me to the dictionary. Members of the 
local Friends Group have pointed out locations of special 
plants and have given me lifts to areas in the reserve that 
are difficult to access. 


Dean has become used to my walking style, which 
includes many breaks of 5—10 minutes when | roll around 
in the dust (or recently, mud) with sharp stones 
embedded. Why are so many Long Forest plants 
prostrate? | can end up posting 7—8 photos for one 
species to ensure | capture the identifying features. | can 
never take too many photos, but | can easily take too few. 
If ’'ve had a long walk to get to the plant, | won’t want to 
go back again. | use two cameras to cover all 
eventualities. | have a small, light Coolpix camera | use 
for pictures of whole plants. It has an excellent optical 
zoom and so it works well for mammals, birds and the 
larger insects. My moth camera, a larger Pentax with a 
macro lens and a ring flash, takes very good close-ups. 


Long Forest isn’t like the Brisbane Ranges, where a short 
spring walk can produce dozens of species in flower. It’s 
very dry and the woodland areas have a sparse shrub 
layer, mainly Fragrant Saltbush, Gold-dust Wattle and 
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Marilyn Hewish 


Moonah. The main ground covers are mosses and 
lichens, usually in a dormant, dry state. To build up a 
plant list I’ve had to do long walks throughout the reserve 
to cover different habitats: mallee, Grey Box, Red Box, 
riverine woodlands and grasslands. The upside is that 
many plants | find are rare or dry-country species special 
for Long Forest e.g., Heath Spyridium Spyridium 
eriocephalum, Cane Spear-grass Austrostipa breviglumis 
and Bacchus Marsh Varnish Wattle Acacia rostriformis. 


A feature of the Long Forest flora is the number of 
species in the chenopod family (Chenopodiaceae) and 
they've become my favourites. A Long Forest plant list 
published by Val Stajsic in 2002 listed 19 species. This 
diversity highlights how different Long Forest is from other 
local woodlands. Examples include saltbush, goosefoot 
and bluebush species adapted to arid environments. They 
grow in the driest parts of Long Forest, often on barren- 
looking expanses of bare, stony ground, and many are 
small and prostrate with succulent leaves. The common 
ones are Fragrant Saltbush Rhagodia parabolica, Ruby 
Saltbush Enchylaena tomentosa, Saloop Einadia hastata 
and Nodding Saltbush Ejnadia nutans. lve found another 
five species mainly by noticing a slightly different leaf 
shape, colour or growth habit and getting down close to 
check. | now know that Ruby Saltbush is very variable 
and can cause much temporary excitement and a big let- 
down afterwards. Have you ever seen Ruby Saltbush 
flowers? They’re weird, and minute. 





Ruby Saltbush 
My biggest thrill came from finding a bluebush species, 
Wingless Bluebush Maireana enchylaenoides, similar to 
Ruby Saltbush but with flattened leaves. In this case 
BlueBUSH is a misnomer. It’s inconspicuous, no more 
than 10 cm across and 1-2 cm tall. I’ve found it in only 
one location. 





Wingless Bluebush 


When | can’t find new plants, there’s always something 
else. | have a new-found respect for those who can get 
clear photos of butterflies, dragonflies/damselflies and 
other small, speedy creatures with wings. | love the forms, 
colours and patterns of the various insects | find, though 
my ignorance of their identities is profound. Spiders are 
frustrating. | have shots of two ground-living species 
which ran out as | photographed a prostrate plant. They 
didn’t give me time for more than one dorsal photo. They 
remain unidentified. I’ve seen some reptiles but they were 
too fast for me. As | watched at a dam, a snake swam 
past. It didn’t hang around and neither did |. When | work 
out how to add sound recordings to iNaturalist, I’ll start on 
frogs. My mammal list is short but fortunately other people 
are filling in the gaps. | spent four evenings driving the 
roads at dusk trying for record shots of Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos. On the fourth evening we chanced across two 
on the roadside. The first photo was easy, though distant, 
but the next was of two grey streaks as they leapt over a 
fence. | have photos of wombat scats at two locations. | 
have a few record shots of birds. | especially enjoyed the 
confiding and beautiful Jacky Winter which perched on a 
wire and the Diamond Firetails in roadside grass. Though 
eBird is the major bird database, there’s now a total of 26 
bird species confirmed in the iNaturalist Long Forest 
project. 





Jacky Winter 


The project has now accumulated 874 observations and 
451 confirmed species from 49 observers (to 5 April 
2021). The plants are at 141 species and insects at 259, 





Photos: Marilyn Hewish 


mainly moths. It’s been very satisfying watching the Long 
Forest records build up. It’s even more satisfying to again 
spend my spare time walking its tracks as | did when | 
was a fanatical birder. I’ve enjoyed the challenge of being 
a beginner again, slowly learning about the plants and 
expanding my awareness of the other creatures around 
me. | appreciate all over again the many ways in which 
Long Forest is unique in the Geelong region and the way 
it adds another facet to the wonderful biodiversity of the 
area. The Geelong region must be the only district in 
Victoria encompassing mallee habitats (Long Forest) and 
rainforest (the Otways) in such close proximity. We're 
very fortunate. 


This is the last in my Hobby series of articles. Will | find 
another hobby, another passion? | hope so. If | do, it 
won't be stamps, women’s fashion or vintage cars. It will 
be something to do with the wonders of nature, which are 
infinite. 
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GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 16 May 2021 


Geelong Botanic Gardens and Eastern Park 
Leader: Graham Possingham 


Although extensively modified by man, and weedy in parts, Eastern Park and surrounds has an impressive bird and 
invertebrate list and there is some remnant native vegetation and shoreline to explore. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the Playspace Carpark on the north section of the Eastern Park Circuit. 
https://goo.gl/maps/6nQVtif7uY 8u3pgJ7 


We will start in the botanic gardens themselves, to see what travelling birds and butterflies are still there, have an early 
morning tea break near the Playspace or in the Gardens, then either walk or drive to the eastern side of the park, where 
we can explore a small area that has been fenced and left unmown for 20 years. Here we will visit Limeburners Point for 
water birds, see the Flying Fox colony and Night Heron roost, and check the stormwater harvesting dam. 


We'll finish around 1.00 p.m., so bring lunch if you wish, or make use of the Gardens Teahouse that sells food and 
drink. 


Bring: Drinks, snacks, clothing for the weather, binoculars, insect repellent (particularly for the botanic gardens), and 
camera. Field guides for plants or invertebrates may be useful. There are toilets in multiple locations. 


Contact: Graham Possingham 0466 104 700 





Bird Group Excursion 


Thursday 27 May 2021 


Casuarina Reserve and Barwon River at Winchelsea 
Leaders: John Mann and Lynne Clarke 


John Mann and his family have been extensively involved in the protection and regeneration of landscape in the 
Winchelsea area for many years. John will show us two of these areas, and we will explore how the birds and other 
creatures are progressing in them. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the Casuarina Reserve about four kilometres from Winchelsea as you approach from Geelong. 
Turn left off the highway at Buckley School Road, which is immediately before the railway overpass. 
(Map Coordinates -38.229483, 144.043919) 


There should be space to park in Buckley School Road. Casuarina Reserve holds local vegetation as close as possible 
to as it was before land clearing. 


After time to enjoy this area, we will progress to Winchelsea. We will cross the Barwon River Bridge and turn 
immediately hard left past the hotel, parking in the shopping centre/hotel precinct nearby, not by the river bank. 
We will stroll along the river bank where a lot of restoration work has been done, cross the river further along, 
and return on the other side. 


Toilets are available as are picnic tables. 
Bring: Warm clothing, sturdy shoes, binoculars, camera, water, snacks, morning tea and lunch as you prefer. 


Contact: John Mann 0427 672 355 or Lynne Clarke 0439 390 801 
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Coming events 


MAY 2021 JUNE 2021 

1-2 Bendigo-Echuca BirdLife outing (Angair hosting) 1 General Meeting: Sharon Blum-Caon (CCMA)—Lower 

3—4 Bendigo-Echuca BirdLife outing (GFNC hosting) Barwon Wetlands 

4 General Meeting: Matt Montemurro—Marine mammals of 10-13 Fauna survey 
Victoria’s southwest coast 15 Meeting: Committee 

6-9 Fauna survey: Moranghurk property, Sharps Road, 17 Bird Group: Michelle Hall—Magpie-larks: what can we learn 
Sheoaks from their antiphonal duets 

11 Plant Group: Workshop—Review of Bioblitz; More Brisbane 24 Bird Group Excursion: Freshwater Creek (private property) 


Ranges plants 


15-16 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley (No excursion or plant group meeting this month) 


16 Excursion: Eastern Park and GBG 
20 Bird Group: Nigel Jackett—In search of the Night Parrot 
22,23 Boneseed pull—You Yangs 
27 Bird Group Excursion: Winchelsea 
GFNC COMMITTEE 2021—2022 
President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Secretary Graham Possingham g.possingham@gmail.com 
Treasurer Graham Possingham g.possingham@gmail.com 


Minutes Secretary 
Committee Members 


Kristine Kristensen 
Craig Morley 
Tracey Hinton 
Trevor Hodson 
Bernie Lingham 
Naomi Wells 


Chris White 


kristinedawn@gmail.com 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
tracey.hinton@gmail.com 
doctiny@bigpond.com 
bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
naomicwells@gmail.com 


chriswhite5212@gmail.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Membership Officer 
Conservation Subcommittee Chair 


Publications and Communication 
Subcommittee Chair 


Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) 


Librarian 

Web-master 

Geelong Bird Report Editor 
General Meeting Minutes 
Program Coordinator 
Bird Group 

Fauna Group 

Plant Group 

Club Convenors: 
General Meetings 
General excursions 

Bird Group excursions 
Geelong Nature Forum 


Deborah Evans 
Barry Lingham 
Deborah Evans 


Bernie Lingham 
Jane Morrow 

Alison Watson 
Lorraine Phelan 
Graham Possingham 
Craig Morley 


Rustem Upton 
Craig Morley 

Trevor Pescott 
Barry Lingham 


Chrissy Freestone 
Vacant 

Lynne Clarke 

Rod Lowther 


deb.evans6@bigpond.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
deb.evans6@bigpond.com 


bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
morrowjane5@gmail.com 
alisonw577@gmail.com 
Iphelan@bigpond.com 
info@gfnc.org.au 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
info@gfnc.org.au 
program@gfnc.org.au 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
ppescott@gmail.com.au 
lingham@tpg.com.au 


program@gfnc.org.au 


alynneclarke@gmail.com 
rod.lowther@live.com 
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